FREEMAN

flashes of literary satire; but what I certainly did not
expect was the rich and quaint yet quiet humour with
which Freeman could illustrate at will every argument
and every topic.

There was some controversy going on at Oxford about
the degree of liberality which ought to be allowed in
the lending of library books to students. Freeman was
in favour of the utmost stretch of liberality, except, of
course, in the case of volumes the loss of which could
never be repaired. With some men, he said, a book is
a fetish; with me it is only an instrument, a tool. And
then followed an outpouring of combined wit and
wisdom on the fads of the so-called book-lovers, whose
whole heart is in some particular edition, and not at all
in the teaching which the book is supposed to give.
We had many talks on all manner of subjects, and the
more I listened the more I became impressed by the
wealth of varied knowledge which Freeman was able
to bring to bear, at will, on any topic, even the most
commonplace, that came up in the course of conversa-
tion. I could not help thinking that his stores of knowl-
edge lay out along the table of his mind, just as the
books he needed for his day's work lay out along the
table of his study, not piled confusedly one upon another,
or all stowed carefully out of reach on the library shelves
of his memory. Many of us authors, to be sure, have to
work in small rooms, and must have our books piled
about us in bewildering confusion, if we are not content
to take down each one as we want it, and then put it
back on the shelf again. Then, too, it has also to be
said that not many of us authors, even if we had Free-
man's large room to work in, and his long table on
which to spread out our books and manuscripts, would
have minds orderly enough to enable us to lay out in
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